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INGENUOUS YOUTH, 


WHO HAVE HONOURED WITH THEIR ATTENDANCE, 
THE 
THEOLOGICAL AST ANY: 
| LATELY 
INSTITUTED at CAMBRIDGE. * 


GENTLEMEN, 
1 T is the peculiar glory of the Reli- 


gion we profels, that, at the ſame 
time that it tends to inform our under- 
ſtandings, itmeliorates our ſocial nature; 
and, with irreſiſtible energy, inclines us 
to regard both God and man, with ſen- 
timents of fervent love. 
For this Reaſon, in the diſchargc e of 
my duty as a Lecturer upon the Goloels, 
I always earneſtly exhorted you to conſi- 
der Religion as a Science, which has for 
its proper object the culture of the Hu- 


man Heart. # 
a De 


Nov. 21, 1768. 4a * 
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A conſtant attention to the End, 
evidently propoſed in the Goſpel DiC- 
penſation, is one of the moſt likely means 
to lead us to a juſt conception of each 
particular doctrine. And, as good will 
to man was the declared purpoſe of the 
Almighty in revealing it, and was evi- 
dently diſplayed in every action of our 
Redeemer, we have reaſon to conclude, 
that thoſe doctrines are of prime import- 
ance to our ſalvation, which appear to 
be more immediately productive of a 
beneficent practice. 

Riches, falſe pleaſures, and the luſt 
of power, are generally eſteemed the 
grand corrupters of our nature; but the 

ride of heart, which the reputation of 
bees knowledge, or abilities, too fre- 
quently inſpires, may be equally preju- 
dicial to the intereſts of ſociety, and in 
no leſs meaſure deſtructive of our vir- 
tue, and our inward peace. 

Happy indeed would it have been for 
the Chriſtian world, if the profeſſors, of 
what is termed Religious Knowledge, 

had been able to Plead an exemption 


from 


„ 
from the prevalence of thoſe bad paſſi- 
ons, which have ſo often reflected Diſ- 


grace upon our Religion, and Diſhonour | 


on our kind. 

Our divine Inſtructor, as if nn 
of the evils, in after- time derived from 
this ſource, dwells with a particular ear- 
neſtneſs on the advantages of a meek and 
lowly ſpirit; and frequently inſinuates 
to his hearers, that, unleſs every aſpiring 
ſentiment be ſubdued in their hearts, 
they would find unſurmountable ob- 
ſtructions even to the entering upon the 
profeſſion of a Religion, immediately 
proceeding from that God, who reſiſt- 


eth the proud, and giverh grace unto 


the humble. 

But theſe exhortations 3 have 
been to little purpoſe, had not the ge- 
nius of his Religion been conformable 
to the qualifications, which he required 


in his attentive hearers. A lordly and 


aſſuming ſpirit would, by an unavoida- 


ble neceſſity, have dane diſcovered itſelft 


in the boſom of the Church, had the 
Founder of our Religion delivered ſuch 
a 2 a 
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a form of Doctrine, as, in order to its 
juſt conception, would have neceſſarily 
required an extraordinary exertion of 
our intellectual powers. 

Previouſly to all inquiry into the F act, 
we might reaſonably ſurmiſe, that a Re- 
ligion, intended for univerſal accepta- 
tion, at the ſame time that it unfolded 
truths, of ſufficient importance to en- 
ape the attention of the moſt improved 
underſtandings, would alſo adapt itſelf 
to the capacities and circumſtances of 
thoſe, who, with reſpect to numbers, 
are by far the moſt conſiderable portion 


of our Species. 


This idea, ſurely not diſhonourable to 
our holy Faith, the labours of many 
fs have how confirtaed in my mind. 

ee therefore, of the S1MPLI- 
erty of the Chriſtian Religion, as ex- 
hibited in the Scriptures, I have ear- 
neſtly contended, and, while the Foun- 


tain of life and health hall continue to 


me the powet, will perſevere in con- 
tending, that the grand and fundamental 


Doctrines of the Goſpel are few in num- 
ber 
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ber, eaſy of comprehenſion, propounded 


with the utmoſt perſpicuity and plain- 


neſs, and withal of a nature fo intirely 


PRACTICAL, that not a fingle ARTICLE 


OF FAITH, contained in the Word of 


_ God, is therein propoſed as of neceſſity 
to valvagion, which hath not an obvi- 


ous connediical with a Juſt and honour- 
able conduct. 


The principle of Benevolence, the 
excellency of which is the ſubject of the 


following Diſcourſe, is particularly re- 
commended as the great CHARACTER= 


1$TIC of the Religion of the Goſpel. * 
And we ſhould act l if we always 


eſtimated our progreſs in the knowledge 
of that Religion, by our improvement 
in the practice of this manly virtue. — 
A virtue, ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
the formation of the real Chriſtian, that 
all other acquirements, of whatever na- 
ture they may be, are not of ſterling 
worth, if the heart is found a ſtranger 
to its power. 
In all your ſtudious reſearches, there- 
gl fore 
3 By this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſciples, if 
ye have love one to another, Jꝝs us. 


E 
fore, into the Doctrines of the Goſpel, 
remember to keep this, the moſt import- 
ant of them, ever preſent to your ſight. 
And, when your hearts are animated 
with the proſpect of thoſe future glo- 
ries, which the Almighty, in his mercy, 
hath revealed; reflect, that you then 
will teſtify your gratitude in a manner, 
| the moſt pleaſing to your heavenly Fa- 
f ther, when your lives are diſtinguiſhed 
F by acts of diſintereſted affection unto 


thoſe, who are created in your Father's 


| likeneſs. 


I remain, ES 
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GENTLEMEN, 


with great eſteem, 


your affectionate 


and obliged Servant, 


THE PREACH ER. 


ACTS xx. 35. 


REMEMBER THE WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS, 
HOW HE SAID, IT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE 
THAN 'TO RECEIVE. 


HE Religion of the Goſpel, though 
ſupported by ſuch Evidence, as might 
juſtly command Obedience to its Laws, chiefly 
aims at our Converſion, by the milder Powers 
of Perſuaſion, and a generous appeal to the 
genuine feelings of the uncorrupted Heart. 
Next to the Worſhip of our Creator in 
ſpirit and in truth, it injoins an obedience to 
the moſt pleaſing affections of our Nature, as 
our molt eſſential Duty: and recommends the 
principle of unlimited benevolence; that prin- 
ciple, from which true happineſs muſt always 
flow, as the proper motive and incentive to 
every action it approves. 
In conformity with its general language, it 
delivers the doctrine of my text; I is more 
bleſſed to give, than to receive. 
But may it not be urged, that the ſentiment, 


on which this doctrine is eſtabliſhed, is in fact, 


A at 


op er 
at variance with the common practice, as well 


as the prevailing diſpoſition of mankind ? 
Self is the Idol we adore in every ſtage and 


period of our exiſtence. 


If it be more bleſſed to give, than to receive; 
whence is it, that in early life the appetite for 
ſenſual pleaſure reigns in our breaſts without 
control ? Whence 1s it, that we ſacrifice the 
eaſe of thoſe around us to every lawleſs paſ- 
ſion? Our powers of being uſeful in our ge- 


neration, to the gratification of deſires, which 


at length render us uſeleſs to ourſelves ? 
Avarice ſurely diſclaims the doctrine of my 
text. Nay, even that moderate degree of at- 


tention to our welfare, which is dignified with 


the name of Prudence, conſiſts not in provid- 
ing for the neceſſities of others. Its object is, 


a decent proviſion for the ſupply of thoſe 
wants, which the laws of nature have impoſed 


upon our race. 
Ambition, nay, even Emulation, and the 
deſire: of an honeſt fame, are altogether of a 


ſelfiſh nature. We envy the Pomp, the Power, 


and even the Virtue, which we are unable to 
poſſeſs. Our own ſuperiority depends as much 


upon the depreſſion of our rival, as on the ele- 


vation of ourſelves; the joy of ſucceſs, in this 
inſtance, 1s therefore utterly unſocial : It too 
often is founded on the miſeries of our kind. 
Yet the love of Pleaſure, the love of Power, 
and 


ESE: 
and the love of Praiſe, are in a manner con- 
genial with the human mind: They appear 
to be neceſſary movements in our frame: They 
call aloud for conſtant gratification. With 
reſpect to theſe, therefore, it is ſurely not more 
bleſſed to give, than to receive. 

Religion itſelf ſeems to countenance, and 
even to applaud, this ardent deſire of happi- 
neſs in our ſpecies: She appears to conſpire 
with this general pulſe of Nature, with this 
univerſal wiſh of all her offspring. 

She calls upon us to leave the paths of Vice, 
— to purſue the paths of Virtue, by the fear 
of puniſhment, — by the animating proſpect 
of Reward. 

Let us, however, attend to What the voice of 
calm philoſophy, aided by experience, can urge 
as a ſolution of this difficulty. 

And firſt, it muſt be conſidered, that the 
queſtion is not concerning the inſtinctive deſtre 
of happineſs; but the mode of conducting our- 
ſelves, with reſpect to the ordinary means of 
its attainment. And it is contended, that a 
more rational pleaſure, a ſublimer ſatisfaction, 
will be found in diſpenſing them to others, 
than in receiving them ourſelves. 

The pleaſures of Rational Creatures are of 
a twofold kind. 

The gratification of every natural appetite, 
is pleaſing: but the pleaſure ceaſes in the in- 

A2 ſtant. 
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ſtant of enjoyment. No power of our will 
can recall it to our remembrance: It remains 
ſunk in deep oblivion; until the appetite returns 
at its appointed period. 
. Other gratifications there are, delightful in 
the moment of enjoyment, and which alſo 
upon reflection pleaſe. 
Oppreſſed with hunger and with thirſt, the 
ſoul of man grows faint, — the calls of nature 
| are vehemently loud, — they plead with irre- 
| q  fiſtible eloquence for the accuſtomed gratifica- 
i tion,—But, when the ſon of miſery is ſatiated 
With plenty, the torture of his expectation va- 
i niſhes, — the pleaſure of gratification is no 
* more. 
[|| But it is not ſo with the perſon who relieves 
him. He felt a ſupreme ſatisfaction in contri- 
buting to his neceſſity; — and every recollec- 
tion enhances the delight. 
it The Senſations alſo are widely different in 
it degree. 
* It is univerſally allowed, that parental fond- 
neſs evidences itſelf much more powerfully 
than filial love. 

Hence we may certainly conclude, that, in 
this inſtance, the pleaſure of conferring favors 
is ſuperior to the pleaſure of receiving them. 
And, although, in ſtrict propriety, no appeal 
can be made to an almoſt antiquated paſſion ; 
yet a ſimilar concluſion may poſlibly be collect- 


ed 


1 
ed from the animated language, in which the 
Citizen of Sparta, and of Rome, expreſſed the 
fervour of their affection, for their countries 
cauſe. 

The happineſs of the Almighty is certainly 
as much ſuperior to the happineſs of his 
creatures, as his nature is ſuperior, with re- 
ſpect to intrinſic excellence and power. And 
his happineſs 1s therefore greater, becauſe they 
receive from Him whatever they enjoy, unable 
to repay it by a ſimilar return of bounty, 
while he remains to endleſs ages the inex- 
hauſtible fountain of all good. 

The indulgence of the benevolent affections 
forms our higheſt happineſs alſo; becauſe the 
heart, which is animated by them, is a ſtranger 
to perplexity and care. 

Thoſe tumultuous paſſions, in whoſe ſad 
retinue are found diſorder, confuſion, and de- 
ſpair, are unknown where the gentler Form of 
Benevolence bears ſway. Pride, avarice, an- 
ger, and revenge, bow down before her: they 
are huſhed in ſoft repoſe; like the beaſts of 
night, when the ſun ariſeth, they gather them- 
ſelves together, and lay them down in their 
dens. 

When we conſider the numerous wants and 
imperfections of our nature, we ſce the Wil- 
dom of Providence, in implanting thoſe ſeeds 
of ſoft compaſſion in our breaſts; which ſooth 
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our mutual ſorrows, at the ſame time that they 
are the ſources of almoſt every bleſing we 


enjoy. 


The words of Scripture, the practice of our 


heavenly Teacher, confirm this voice of na- 
ture, and bind us with additional obligations 


to its obſervance. 
The Goſpel, in every page, . exhorts us, to 


ſuppreſs each riſing paſſion, which oppoſes it- 
ſelf to our neighbour's happineſs,—to ſacrifice 


our own emolument to his advantage, — and 


to ſubdue the hoſtile fpirit of the injurious 
perſon, by accumulated acts of undeſerved 
kindneſs. ES 

The great Founder of our religion came 
not to be miniſtered unto, but to miniſter, and 
to give his life a ranſom for mankind. 

His Diſciples imitated this great example. 
And, when we reflect upon the conſtant tenor 
of their conduct, — when we behold them 
calm and compoſed in the time of danger, — 
unterrified by every form of perſecution and 
diſtreſs, — rejoicing themſelves in tribulation, 
exhorting others to rejoice; we mult certainly 
conclude, that they felt a ſincerer pleaſure, a 
more warm and impaſſioned ſatisfaction, in 
their works of benevolence, in their labours of 
love, than if they had been gratified with the 
actual enjoyment of whatever wealth, and 
honour, and dominion could beſtow. 


It 
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It cannot be urged in oppoſition to the 
Doctrine we would eſtabliſh, that every hu- 
man action may be traced, until it be found 
connected with the Love of Pleaſure, the Love 
of Power, or the Love of Praiſe. 

The love of Pleaſure animates to action; 
and experience proves, that the higheſt Plea- 
ſure is found in the performance of thoſe 
actions which are uſeful to our ſpecies. 

The love of Power 1s virtuous, when we 
attempt it's acquiſition, with a view of in- 
creaſing our Capacities of doing good. 
Approbation and applauſe are the grateful 

tribute of Mankind, in return for juſt and ge- 
nerous conduct. It is therefore a characteriſtic 
mark of a benevolent Heart to be influenced 
by the love of honeſt Praiſe. And the delight, 
ariſing from the indulgence of this paſſion, is 
itſelf a demonſtration, That it is more bleſſed 
to give, than to receive. 

Every paſſion, therefore, in our conſtitu- 
tion points out, that true enjoyment is only to 
be found in acts of ſocial Love. 

And on this idea, happineſs is ſurely in our 
power. We cannot indeed command the exer- 
ciſe of our Neighbours kind affections in our 
favour, but we poſſeſs an unlimited power 
over our own. 

Nor can it be urged as an objection to this 
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3 heory, that Religion frequently appeals to 


the Selfiſh paſſions of our Nature; or with 
reaſon be aſſerted, that Revelation, holding 


forth the gift of Immortality, as the deſtined 


reward of our obedience, in fact annihilates 
the intrinſic excellence, and native dignity of 
every generous virtue, in the breaſt of each 
Believer of the Goſpel. 

It is readily allowed, that Reward is only 
due to diſintereſted acts of virtue. 

But the principle of every ſocial, and diſin- 
tereſted affection is gradually formed in the 
Heart, by a kind of mechanical proceſs, and 
by the aid of motives, which differ widely 
from their generated effect. 

The hopes and fears, which a belief in the 
Religion of the Goſpel naturally raiſes in the 
heart of Man, although, conſidered in them- 
ſelves and their immediate conſequences, they 


have no claim to the character of meritorious; 


yet directly lead to the production of affec- 

tions, diſintereſted in their immediate motive, 

and therefore ſtrictly deſerving of Reward. 
Under the conduct of right reaſon, they 


rouſe us from the fatal lethargy of vice, they 


animate to the practice of every uſeful virtue; 


until at length the Heart, led captive by 


the charms of truth, for gets the motive, 


- which firſt engaged it in her ſervice; and ex- 


panding 


(-4.9 
panding itſelf wide as the Creation of the 
Almighty, and emulative of the Joy of God, 
conſiders every increaſe of the happineſs of 
others, as an addition of happineſs to itſelf. 

Hath Heaven therefore bleſſed thee with 
Riches; conſider thyſelf as the appointed diſ- 
penſer of them to thy Brethren : and know, 
that thy happineſs does not conſiſt in the en- 
vied poſſeſſion, but in the liberal communica- 
tion, of thy ſubſtance. 

Thou ſtill wilt be happier than thy poorer 
Neighbour: — He receives thy favours, thou 
conferreſt them: I is more bleſſed to give, than 
to receive. 

Beat down the Spirit of Pride, which cauſes 
thee to inſult the lowly fortune of thy leſs 
happy Brother. The ſenſe of pain, ariſing from 
a compariſon of his ſtate with thine, ſhall be 
diminiſhed in his breaſt; and thou ſhalt find 
thy reward, in that inward tranquility, which 

meekneſs ſhall inſpire. 

The gift of ſuperior wiſdom, and abilities— 
the advantages of Learning — are valuable 
only in the uſe. He that increaſeth knowledge, 
increaſeth ſorrow, 1f he toileth only for him- 
ſelf. If he hath no other end in view, than the 
gratification of a vain aſpiring ſpirit, the hum- 
ble difidence of the unlettered Peaſant is 
more deſerving of our praiſe. 

Let 


19 

Let not then the light of ſcience ſhine in- 
ward only on thyſelf. Let it irradiate thy 
neighbours footſteps with its friendly beam: 
Let jt light him on his dark and dangerous 
way through the wilderneſs of Human Life. 
The ray of knowledge, which thus informs 
his mind, ſhall by ſtrong reflection more 
powerfully illuminate thine own. , 

Repine not, though thy humbler ſtation 
circumſcribe thy powers of being uſeful, 
within a' narrower ſphere. No man liveth to 
himſelf; the labours of the lowlieſt of the ſons 
off men are neceſſary to the well being of the 
whole. Conſecrate them, by an upright inten- 
tion, to the general good; they ſhall be re- 
membered to thy praiſe. True merit ſhall not 
hereafter be diſregarded, though now it may 
lie concealed in the obſcurer walks of private 
life. The impartial hour of future retribution 


| ſhall call forth the friend of man, whatever 


may have been his ſtation here below, to 
ſabſtantial happineſs ; and place an unfading 
Crown of Glory on his Brow. 

Nor will that ſacred flame, which animates 
the Patriot, be unknown to the Profeſſor of 
the Goſpel. With conſcious dignity of mind, 
reſulting from a ſenſe of high deſert, he treads 
the path of public virtue, with determined re- 
ſolution; or, like the amiable Founder of our 


Re- 
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Religion, diſſolves in tears, at the proſpect of 
the impending deſolation of his Country. | 
Reſtrain the reſentment ariſing from the 
injuries of unreaſonable men. Thy adverſary 
ſhall praiſe thy mild forbearance; and thy 
forgiveneſs of a- brother's treſpaſs. be requited 
by the more important pardon of thy own of- 
fences againſt the tremendous Majeſty of 

Heaven. | 

But moſt of all, be actively benevolent — 
Glory not in the ferocity of thy nature, nor 
ſteel it againſt the ſoft ſenſations; of pity and 
compaſſion. Better for thyſelf as well as 
others, that thy heart ſhould overflow with 
the milk of human kindneſs — better that 
thou ſhouldeſt melt at every tale of woe, than 
poſſeſs that unfeeling temper, which forbids 
thee to rejoice, when thou heareſt the voice of 
gladneſs; or withholds thy tears, amidſt the 
diſtreſſes of a creature of like paiions with 
thyſelf. 

The neceſſities of our Brethren are ſo nume- 
rous, and the advantages, which the meaneſt of 
us enjoy, may be rendered ſo effectually ſub- 
ſervient to the removal of their ſorrows, that 
every one, who poſſeſſes the will, may find the 
power to practiſe this nobleſt virtue — this 
moſt eſſential duty of mankind. 

The various actions and pur ſuits of mortal 

men, 


| 
i 
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men, diſcordant as they may ſeem to the in- 
curious mind, are directed by the hand of 
Providence to the general good. 

In the imitation therefore of this conduct 
of the Almighty will conſiſt the height of hu- 
man happineſs; as ſurely, as happineſs may be 
expected to become our portion, when our 
hearts are found conſenting with his will. 

The relations of life indeed are numerous, 
but the common bond is one: that bond is 
ſocial love. 

On Earth, this joins the hearts of the mar- 
ried Pair in ſofteſt ſympathy of affections — 
unites the Maſter to his Servant — the Par ent 
to his Child. 

In Heaven, it forms that ſacred bond, 
which ſhall hereafter j join the Angel and Arch- 
angel, in bleſſed communion with the redeem- 
ed of the Lord. 

Renounce, therefore, O Chriſtian, whatever 
be thy rank or ſtation, all attachment to thoſe 
unworthy pleaſures, to thoſe unworthy cares, 
which would allure thee from an animated 


_ diſcharge of the functions of thy proper call- 


ing; and be ſtudious to employ each important 
hour, in the exerciſe of thoſe generous, thoſe 
manly virtues, which are at once thy duty and 


thy great reward. 


The ſtreams of diſintereſted benevolence, 
poured 
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poured forth on all around thee, ſhall ſwell 
at length the tide of private happineſs. And 
the bread, which thou haſt caſt on many 


waters, ſhall, at the appointed time, with vaſt 
increaſe return to thee again. 


Now to the King Eternal, Inimortal, 
Inviſible, the only wiſe God, be honour, 
and glory for ever and ever, Amen. 
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